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REVIEW. 
FROM THE NEW YORK COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER: 

The “ Last or tue Monicans” is a narra- 
tive work. The scene is laid in the neighborhood 
of Lake George and its vicinity—a region unri- 
valled for romantic beauty, wildness, and subli- 
mity. It commences at that critical conjuncture 
of the old French war, after Braddock’s defeat 
at the southwest, when Montcalm was approach- 
ing Fort William Henry, at the head of Lake 
George, by the way of Lake Champlain and 
Ticonderoga. The garrison, at this time, was 
commanded by the brave, though unfortunate, 
Col. Munro, with a small garrison, while Gen. 
Webb, with a large force of provincial and re- 
gular troops, occupied the neighboring fortress 
of Fort Edward, near the head waters of the 
Hudson.- The action commences at an early 
hour, of a beautiful morning in the Summer of 
1757, by the movement of a detachment of troops 
to reledees the garrison of William Henry.— 
Two young ladies, it seems, Cora and Alice, 
daughters of Col. Munro, are to make the same 
journey on horseback, attended by a youre, 
gallant and accomplished officer, named Hey- 
ward, In order to avoid the delay and inconve- 
nience of following an army, however, the party 
purpose to perform the journey by a private and 
more secluded route, under the guidance of an 
Indian, whose subtle and treacherous looks are 
not very well liked by the ladies, although their 
attendant has no suspicions. His name is Ma- 
gua, a Huron, whose tribe was in the service of 
Montcalm, but whom he hadleft in swe: 
of some ill-treatment, and joined the English._— 
They had scarcely entered the forest, before they 
were pursued and joined by a grotesque look- 
ing personage mounted upon a Rosinante, who 
proves to be a good-natured singing master from 
ew-England—a Dominie Sampson in figure, 
and an Ichabod Crane in manners. His pre- 
sence is unwelcome to Heyward, but from the 
oddity of his person, and the singularity of his 
conversation, Alice insists on his being permit- 
ted to travel in their party—and the word of 
Alice is law to the young officer. At this mo- 
ment, Heyward “ paused and turned his head 
quickly towards a thicket, and then bent his 
eyes suspiciously on their guide, who continued 
his steady pace in undisturbed gravity. The 
young man smiled contemptuously to himself, 
as he believed he had mistaken some shining 





berry of the woods for the glistening eye-balls 
of a prowling savage,”—but 

** The cavalcade had not long passed, before the 
branches of the bushes that formed the thicket, 
were cautiously moved asunder, and a human vis- 
age, as fiercely wild as savage art and unbridled 
passions could make it, peered out on the retiring 
footsteps of the travellers. A gleam of exultation 
shot across the darkly painted lineaments of the in- 
habitant of the forest, as he traced the route of his 
intended victims, who rode unconsciously onward ; 
the light and graceful forms of the females waving 
among the trees, in the curvatures of their path, 
followed at each bend by the manly figure of Hey- 
ward, until, finally, the shapeless person of the 
singing master was concealed behind the number- 
less trunks of trees, that rose in dark lines in the 
intermediate space.” —{28p. 

Leaving the adventurous travellers, the scene 
shifts tothe brink of the Hudson, near a cata- 
ract, where we are introduced to our old friend 
Leather Stocking, of the Pioneers, (now called 
Hawk-eye,) in the pride and vigor of his life, in 
company and conversation with Chingachgook, 
a veteran Delaware chief, of the “ Turtle” or- 
der—both in the character of Scouts. Chingach- 
gook is eloquently holding forth upon Indian 
wrongs, until he mentions the “ Salt Lake, 
where the waters flow up stream in the rivers,” 
which gives Hawk-eye the hint for an amusing 
philosophical dissertation upon the tides and 
their cause—but which is cut short by the arri- 
val of Heyward and his party. The plot already 
begins to thicken, without compelling the read- 
er to wade through half a volume of prosing 
matter, by way of “ clearing away the under- 
brush ” of the subject. The guide had lost his 
way, and strong suspicions of jealousy begin to 
be excited, which, after a private conversation 
with the Scouts, are fully confirmed. A plan is 
laid to seize the faithless Huron, but he is too 
crafty for the whole—not only eluding the grasp 
of eswald but the unerring shot of Natty 
Bumpo’s rifle. 

The situation of the whole party is now con- 
sidered Very critical, as no doubt is entertained 
by Hawk-eye, Chingachgook, and his son Un- 
cas, who had joined them, that the Mingoes* 
were near them, and that to glut the revenge of 
the Huron, who, it subsequently appears, had 
been punished for some offence by Col. Munro, 
they were to have been betrayed by their guide. 
It is now too late for them to retrace their steps 
to Fort Edward, and how to provide for their 
safety is the next object. or this purpose, in 
the twilight the horses are led into the river, and 
secreted behind some cragged rocks, while the 
ladies with Heyward and David Gamut, are ta- 
ken into a canoe, and transported to a rocky ca- 
vern, amidst the tumbling waters of the roaring 
cataract. This cavern is none other than that 
so well known in the island of rock against which 
to this day the waters of the Hudson foam and 
dash, as they pass from the irregular falls of 
Glenn. The succeeding chapter contains a high- 
ly wrought night-scene in the cavern, and an 
excellent description of this irregular, singular, 
and picturesque cataract, where the island 
above mentioned—now degraded by a bridge 
and toll-house—has evidently been worn by the 


* The hostile Indians are called Hurons, Mingoes, 
Maquas and Iroquois, indifferently, as occasion re- 





quires. 














rushing of the waters upon the limestone of un- 
a texture. Torches are lighted which gleam 
wildly and fitfully around the gloom and among 
the fissures of the rock—some venison is broiled 
for supper, and David is devoutly closing the 
proceedings of the evening by singing a divine 
song from Strenhold and Hopkins, in which he is 
joined by the ladies—when they are interrupted 
by an appalling noise from without, believed by 
Hawk-eye and the Indians to be supernat=ural. 
The strange noise is repeated, and sounds thro’ 
the inmost recesses of the cavern. Hawk-eye 
still did not understand it, and to the inquiry 
of Cora, who was resolute and unappalled, he 
says :— 


** Lady,” returned the scout, solemnly, ‘*! have 
listened to all the sounds of the woods for thirty 
years, as a man will listen, whose life and death de- 
pends so often on the quickness of his ears. There 
is no whine of the panther ; no whistle of the cat- 
bird ; nor any invention of the devilish Mingoes, 
that can cheatme! I have heard the forests moan 
like mortal men in their affliction ; often, and again, 
have I listened to the wind playing its music in the 
branches of the girdled trees ; and I have heard the 
lightning cracking in the air, like the snapping of 
blazing brush, as it spitted forth sparks and forked 
flames; but never have I thought that I heard more 
than the pleasure of Him, who sported with the 
things of his hand. But neither the Mobicans, nor 
I, who am a white man without a cross, can explain 
the cry just heard. We, therefore, believe it a sign 
given for our good.” —[p. 87. 


Heyward, Hawk-eye, and the Indians, leave 
the cavern to reconnoitre—the noise is repeated, 
at which all are alarmed, save the former, who 
remarks :—‘ "Tis the horrid shriek that a horse 
will give in his agony , oftener drawn from him 
in pain, though sometimes in his terror. My 
charger is either a prey to the beasts of the fo 
rest, or he sees his danger without the power to 
avoid it.” After this discovery the ladies re 
tire to rest upon a bed of leaves and sassafras, in 
an inner cavern, and the men mount guard 
among the rocks. At the first glimpse of day 
Hawk-eye admonishes the party to prepare for 
instant departure for Fort Baw ard; but before 
they are well awake, the woods resound with 
the demoniac yell of the Maquas, by whom it is 
but too evident they are now surrounded. A 
shower of bullets succeeds, by one of which the 
man of psalmody is slightly wounded. The 
scout brings one of the foe down, and they re 
treat but to gather fresh strength and renew the 
attack. The watchful eye of the scout perceives 
that five of them have attempted to reach the 
upper part of the island, or the narrow rock 
which still connected it with the cataract, by 
swimming to it. One of them missed his point, 
and was tumbled headlong amidst the rocks and 
whirlpools below. The four others succeed in 
effecting their landing—the scout and Uncas 
bring down two with their rifles, and with the 
other two the former and Heyward are compcl 
led to grapple in the fearful strife. After an ob 
stinate and terrific conflict, one of the foe is 
killed, outright, and the other hurled into the 
abyss below. The battle is taken up at this point 
in the chapter which we published last week,— 


Finally, after exhaustiug their ammunition, and 
at the earnestentreaties of Cora, Hawk-cye and 
the Mohicans make their escape by dropping 


into the stream, and floating silently away for 
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succor—something after the manner of the es- 
cape of Rob Roy. 

The ladies, Heyward, and the chorister, stop 
the mouth of the cavern, which is unknown to 
the Maquas, with brush, and retire to its inmost 
recesses, while for a considerable time all around 
is silent, save the rushing of the waters. David 
commences a song of deliverance—but is again 
interrupted by the yells of the savages. The 
island is again beleagured—a horde of the Hu- 
rons find means to rush upon it, where they wail 
their dead, but exult over the weapons of their 
departed foes. After a long and diligent search, 
they would have departed without discovering 
the retreat of the fugitives, were it not for the 
cuuning of the treacherous guide, Magua, who 
at Inst finds the entrance. The prisoners are 
dragged exultingly forth, and preparations are 
made for their departure into captivity. Magua, 
upbraided for his treachery, acknowledges his 
vengeful object. The whole scene is described 
with power, and wrought up to a degree of thrill- 
ing interest. 

Leaving the island, the Indians divide, the 
warriors, with the exception of Magua and five 
companions as a guard to the prisoners, take 
the course to Lake George. The horses had 
been secured by the Indians, Cora and Alice 
were mounted upon their Naragansetts, while 
the charger and Dayid’s steed, were taken by 
the former. After a wearisome march, in a 
south-western direction, they halt to refresh in 
the afternoon, upon a round steep acclivity, in 
the midst of a sandy plain covered with pines. 
Heyward, on the march, had made attempts to 
negociate a ransom, which he thought were fa- 
vorably received. ‘These attempts are now re- 
newed, but Magua laughs them to scorn. The 
treacherous Huron, with eyes flashing with 
rage, relates to Heyward what he conceives to 
have been the injury done him by Munro, and 
for which he is now glutting his revenge. While 
the Indians are regaling themselves, however, 
Magua summons Cora aside, and proposes to 
release the other captives, on condition that she 
will go to the land of the Hurons and become 
his squaw—which proposition was of course 


rejected, with all the firmness and dignity of 


her lofty nature. It may here be proper to say 
a word as to the character of our heroines. Co- 
ra, the eldest, is throughout, in every the most 
trying vicissitudes, calm, collected, and inflexi- 
ble in her purposes; while the younger, and not 
less beautiful and lovely sister, clings to her like 
the twining ivy to the oak. Unsuccessful in this 
attempt, the savage determines on immediate 
vengeance, and the prisoners are all bound to 
trees for the torture of the flames. Cora then 
states to the others, the conditions on which they 
can obtain their ransom, with which, with their 
consent, she will comply—but Heyward and 
Alice alike reject the proposal. In a moment 
of rage, and swift as the lightning’s flash, Ma- 
sua hurls his tomahawk at Alice, which lodges 
in the tree, just clipping a ringlet from her gold- 
en hair. So admirably is the scene wrought up 
in this place, the headof the reader unconscious- 
ly starts as he fancies he hears the instrument 
of death hurtle through the air. Heyward at this 
spectacle makes a desperate effort, breaks the 
withes with which he is bound, and grapples 
with one of the Indians, who is about to cleave 
the head of the tender Alice, but is overthrown; 
and while the savage is about to plunge his 
knife into his bosom, a rifle ball lays him dead 
upon the earth. This is of course the signal 
fora rescue. Hawk-eye, Chingachgook and Un- 
cas, rush in—a desperate conflict ensues, and 
all the Hurons are killed, except the subtle Mi- 
gaa, who counterfeits death for a moment, and 





by that means escapes. The battle over, the pi- 
ous David immediately blew his pitch-pipe, and 
sang a bymn of thanksgiving, while prepara- 
tions were making for their departure on their 
return. Descending the hill into a ravine, they 
stopped to refresh at a sparkling fountain--‘ that 
solitary and silent spring, around which and its 
sister fountains, within fifty years, the wealth, 
beauty, and talents of a hemisphere were to as- 
semble in such throngs in the pursuit of health 
and pleasure.” 

Resuming their journey, the fugitives came 
at night to a dense thicket, into which they pe- 
netrated, and took up their quarters in a rujnous 
old block-house which Hawk-eye and Chingach- 
gook had constructed during a former war be- 
tween the Delawares and Mohawks. Here they 
were surrounded by their foes in the night; but 
were undiscovered, and thus favored with whair- 
breadth escape, and before morning they reach- 
ed “ bloody pond,” near the gorge of the moun- 
tains which here approach each other from ei- 
ther side of the chrystal lake St. Sacrament, 
now called Lake George. Hawk-eye here re- 
curs, With sufficient historical accuracy, to the 
former battles upon this spot, between the French 
and English, the former under the baron Deis- 
kau, and the latter attached to the command 
of Sir William Johnson—but his narrative is in- 
terrupted by the challenge of a French senti- 
nel, on the opposite shore of the fatal pond — 
As Heyward and Cora both speak the French 
fluently, they deceive the unwary sentinel, and, 
finding that the fortress commanded by Munro 
is already invested by Montcalm, they pass on, 
with a view of extricating themselves from their 
rew difficulty. A sudden splash in the placid 
bosom of the pond startles Heyward, who dis- 
covers that Chingachgook is missing, and of 
course comprehends the cause of his absence, 
and is not ignorant of his fatal success. In a 
moment the Indian is again at his side, with the 
scalp of the unsuspecting grenadier in his belt, 
while its recent owner was already sleeping in 
the pond, whose waters had been so deeply 
crimsoned with the blood of his countrymen be- 
fore. Finding themselves thus within the French 
lines, it devolved upon Hawk-eye to lead them 
out, and attempt their passage to the fort in 
some other way. A project, to send the Indians 
forward to clear a passage throughsthe senti- 
nels by the silent use of the knife, waS' rejected. 
Their guides then led them by a circuitous route, 
and a steep and a rugged path, to the bald and 
barren brow of [we believe] French mountain. 
The horses are dismissed, and the morning 
dawns. Having brought his heroes to this lof- 
ty peak, the author has a fine opportunity of 
sketching a landscape, which for variety and 
beauty, for wild and rugged grandeur, is not ex- 
ceeded in the world. Nor has he neglected the 
opportunity. Rocks, mountains, glens, the float 
ing mist, the French encampment, and the be- 
sieged garrison on the plain below, and the scene 
of placid beauty presented by the unruffled bo- 
som of the lake which lies lower still, thickly 
studded with islands, are rapidly though dis- 
tinctly brought into view, forming together a 
landscape of surpassing interest and sublimity. 

But from the manner in which the fort is in- 
vested, it seems uttterly impracticable for the 
fugitives to reach the garrison. Hawk-eye, how- 
ever, discovers rolling up from the long valley 
of the lake, one of those » a and palpable fogs 
which are so common in that region, and pro- 
poses, as the only alternative, that under cover 
of this, they should throw themselves as it were 
down the rocky steep, and trust to fortune to 
preserve the right course, and reach the sally 
port of the fortress, The expedient is adopted ; 





but ere they have traversed half the distance, 
they lose their course, are heard, if not seen, 
by a French piquet, who fire and give pursuit. 
———————————————— ae 
THE TRAVELLER. 

EXTRACT FROM CARTER’S LETTERS. 

A visit to the Tower of London, on the left bank 
of the Thames, opposite Wapping, concluded our 
observations for the day. An hour was passed, 
and something more than a guniea expended by 
three of us, in ascending from the river by the 
King’s steps, and in looking at ‘the lions” here 
deposited. John Bull carries the division of labour, 
in showing his curiosities, to as great perfection as 
in the manufacture of pins. There is a guide and a 
fee for every department, though it be as circum- 
scribed as White Watson’s museum. One person 
exhibits muskets, another cannon, a third jewels, 
and a fourth wild beasts. The aggregate of the fee 
is exorbitant, and the more inexcusable, since this 
place is subject to the regulation of the govern- 
ment. 

The Tower, in an architectural point of view, is 
not worth examining. It consists of antiquated piles 
of buildings standing round open courts, and in no 
way distinguishable from the contiguous wilderness 
of houses, except by four small turrets, which rise 
to a moderate height above them. The curiosities, 
both natural and artificial, are so numerous and so 
well known fo our readers, that enumeration would 
become intolerably tedious. There is a world of no- 
tions, to which honest John seems as warmly attach- 
ed, and in which he is as fond of dealing, as any part 
of the fumily of brother Jonathan. A Yankee sloop 
or pedlar’s cart never furnished a greater variety 
than is here exhibited at eight shillings the peep.— 
The motley collection, however, is really worth 
seeing, containing much that will interest the vir- 
tuoso and the naturalist. 

We were first conducted to the apartments ap- 











propriated to a modern armoury, in which there are 
500,000 muskets, carbines, pistols, and all descrip- 
tions of implements of war, many of which were 
tried and found useless in practice. The collection 
of armor taken from “the Invincible Armada” of 
Spain, in the time of Philip the Il, is extensive and 
rare, properly set off by a statue of Elizabeth, in the 
attitute of making her heroic speech to her troops, 
with her steed caparisoned for the field, and held 
by a page. The identical, long-shanked, rusty axe 
with which the left-handed executioner hewed off 
the head of poor Anne Boleyn, for no better reason 
than because she had blamelessly lost the affection 
of a capricious and licentious monarch, reflects as 
little credit upon royalty, as it affords pleasure to 
the visitant. 

In the ordnance department of the Tower, there 
is a variety of curious pieces of artillery, some of 
them upon a gigantic scale; mortars, Roman 
scythes, and military ensigns, taken as trophies in 
different ages, and from different nations, It was 
gratifying to find no spoils from the well-fought 
fields of our own country, or from the decks of its 
gallant ships. France has supplied the tower with 
the greater part of its munitions and insignia of war. 
The fluted pillars in some of the rooms are com- 
posed of spears and boarding pikes of his Catholic 
Majesty. The air of triumph with which these mo- 
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numents of British prowess are publicly exhibited, 
is strongly characteristic of John Ball, and must 
tend to perpetuate feelings of hostility between him 
and his neighbors. But it is not without its effect 
in inspiring the members of his family with senti- 
timents of patriotism and a spirit of daring. 

The group of kings, arrayed in a long line, from 
William the Conqueror to George II, clad in the 
armour of their respective ages, and mounted upon 
their chargers, form an imposing and not uninterest- 
ing spectacle. Several of those whom I was most 
anxious to see are, however, wanting to complete 
the succession. The bumpbacked Richard, at whose 
form “ the dogs did bark,” is not to be found in the 
royal assemblage; although the very spot was 
pointed out where 
‘*Lay the gentle babes, girdling one another 
Within their alabaster, innocent arms ; 

Their lips like four red roses on a stalk, 
Which in their summer beauty kiss’d each other” — 


Who were suffocated by Tyrrel, in compliance 
with the order of this regal monster; as also the 
place where the young princes were entombed.— 
Parts of the Tower have been hallowed by the ge- 
nius of Shakespeare, who here laid some of his im- 
mortal scenes, and herice derived a portion of his 
imagery. These associations are worth more than 
all the cannon and perforated armour taken from 
the French at the battle of Waterloo. 

The plate and regalia used at the coronation of 
George the IV «swords and chalices, sceptres and 
sult-cellars, of massive gold, studded with the cost- 
liest gems—excited in us some curiosity, as works 
of art ; though as emblems of power, they failed to 
inspire much reverance or awe. After all, they are 
merely what Cromwell denominated them—* bau- 
bles,” fit only for kings and children to play with, 
the age having gone by when they were regarded 
as the symbols of divine rights. A rod of hickory 
is sometimes as much a badge of power, as a golden 
sceptre; and the swords of justice and mercy are not 
always wielded by regal hands. 
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ITALIAN WOMEN. 


Since he first crossed the Alps, De Bree had 
become a passionate admirer of Italian women. 
He was struck with their beauty, but he was 
more forcibly struck by that grace of the mind 
—that happy mixture of softness and expression, 
of quickness and simplicity, of playfulness and 
melancholy, which form the peculiar charm of 
the daughters of Italy. Resembling children in 
some respects, especially in what relates to men- 
tal endowments, they, in all that is connected 
with the heart, astonish man with their courage, 
disinterestedness, and self-devotion. Bountiful 
nature has done every thing for them; educa- 
tion but little. ‘Their passions are allowed to 
grow in wild luxuriance, but their passions are 
generally of the softer kind; and no women in 
the world are more naturally charitable and be- 
nevolent than the Italian women. Little inclin- 
ed to vanity, they are pleased with their con- 
quests for their own sakes; they seldom make 
a display of their power, except towards the 
person whom they really wish to captivate, and 
when once they,have him bound in their silken 
fetters, they little care that others should wit- 
ness their triumph. With them it is the heart, 
and not the mind, that must be satisfied. Hence 
the mystery, the silence, the apparent dullness, 














which gene attend Italian courtship. A 
stranger would hardly suppose, seeing two per- 
sons of different sexes, sitting apart in company, 
seldom uttering a word to one another, searcely 
looking towards each other, at least apparent- 
ly; per would a stranger suppose that those 
two are the warmest and most passionate of lo- 
vers. Although seemingly indifferent, they con- 
trive to be so placed as to be constantly in each 
other's view during the whole evening, and a 
glance, a slight motion, supply@hem with the 
place of the most expressive words of affection, 
or entreaty, of displeasure, or threatening. — 
The same is often to be observed at church, in 
the theatres, and at the public walks. This ma- 
neuvre is common to noble and plebian, to citi- 
zen and peasant. All this may appear dull to a 
foreigner, but the Italians seem determined to 
love for themselves, and not for the gratification 
of vanity. 
——<>>——_— 
FEMALE FRIENDSHIP. 

Madame de Genlis’ Memoirs contains the follow- 
ing singular narrative, on the authority of the late 
Marquis of Londonderry. 

**Lady Eleanor Butler, now [1778] about 28 
years of age, was born io Dublin. An orphan from 
the cradle, and a rich, amiable, and lovely heiress, 
her hand was sought by persons of the best fami- 
lies in Ireland, but she very early announced her 
repugnance to marriage. This taste for indepen- 
dence, which she never concealed, was in no re- 
spect injurious to her reputation: her behaviour 
was always marked by perfect propriety; no wo- 
man was ever more remarkable for mildness, mo- 
desty, and all the virtues that embellish her sex.— 
From earliest.infancy she was the intimate friend 
of Miss Ponsonby; by a singular coincidence of 
events which struck their imagination, they were 
both born at Dublin, in the same year and on the 
same day, and became orphans at the same period. 
It was easy for them to fancy from this, that heaven 
had created them for each other ; that it had des- 
tined them to consecrate their mutual existence to 
each other, and to perform the voyage of life, in 
the bosom of peace, of confidence, of indepen- 
dence. Their sensibility enabled then to realize 
this illusion. Their friendship so increased with 
their age, that at seventeen they mutually promised 
to preserve their liberty, and never to part from 
each other. They formed from that moment the 
plan of withdrawing from the world, and of fixing 
themselves forever in the profoundest solitude.— 
Having heard of the charming landscape of Wales, 
they made a secret journey thither, in order to 
choose the place of their retreat. They arrived at 
Llangollen, and there found, on the summit of a 
mountain, a little insulated cottage, of which the 
situation seemed to them delightful. There it was 
that they resolved to fix their abode. The guar- 
dians of the young fugitives, however, traced their 
steps and brought them back to Dublin. They de- 
clared that they would return to their mountains as 
soon as they should have attained their majority. — 
In fact, at twenty-one, in spite of all entreaties and 
arguments of their relatives, they quitted Ireland 
forever, and went to Llangollen. Miss Ponsonby is 
not rich, but Lady Eleanor possesses a considerable 
fortune. She purchased the little cottage of the 
peasants, and the Jand about the mountain, and 
built a house upon its site, of which the outside is 
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extremely simple, but the interior of the greatest 
elegance. On the platform of the mountain, sur- 
rounding the cottage, are a court and a flower gar- 
den ; a hedge of roses is the only fence of that ru- 
tal habitation. A commodious carriage-way was 
made in the mountain, for which the too rapid slope 
was remedied by art ; on the top of the mountain, 
however, were allowed to remain some ancient firs 
of prodigious height ; fruit trees were placed there, 
and in particular, a great number of cherry trees, 
which produced the finest cherries in England.— 
The two friends still possess, at the foot of the hill, 
a meadow for their flocks, a beautiful farm-house, 
and a kitchen-garden. These two extraordinary 
persons, both of whom possess the most cultivated 
minds and the most charming accomplishments, 
have lived in that solitude for seven years, without 
ever having slept out of it in a single instance. Ne- 
vertheless, they are far from-being reserved ; they 
frequently pay visits to the neighboring gentlemen’s 
houses, and receive with equal politeness and kind- 
ness travellers who are either coming from or go 
ing to Ireland, and who are recommended to their 
attention by their friends.” 














CREED OF THE WEHABEES. 

They assert, it is said, the unity of the Deity : 
they hold him to be immaterial, eternal, and om- 
nipotent ; and in their addresses to the Supreme Be- 
ing they are fervent and devout. According to them 
God never has dictated any written code of laws to 
men, nor has he made any revelation of himself.— 
His existence, they think, is sufficiently manifested 
in his works. His will cannot be mistaken, since 
he has implanted the distinct perception of right 
and wrong in the human mind, together with the 
conviction that virtue alone can be agreeable to the 
Author of Nature. 





MRS. PILKINGTON. 

Mrs. Pilkington, whose talents were once the 
theme of praise, had from her earliest infancy 
a strong disposition to letters ; but her eyes be 
ing weak, her mother would not permit her to 
look at a book, lest it should injure them. As 
restraint only served to quicken her natural 
thirst for knowledge, she availed herself of eve- 
ry opportunity that could gratify it; so that at 
five years of age she could read, and even taste 
the beauties of some of the best English poets. 
She continued in this manner to improve her 
mind by stealth, till she had accomplished her 
twelfth year ; when her brother, a little playful 
boy, brought her a slip of paper one day, and 
desired her to write something on it that would 
please him; on which she wrote the following 
ines : 

** Oh spotless paper, fair and white ! 

On thee by force constrained to write, 
Is it not hard I should destroy 

Thy purity to please a boy ? 
Ungrateful I thus to abuse 

The fairest servant of the Muse ; 

Dear friend, to whom I oft impart 

Te choicest secrets of my heart, 

Ab“ what atonement can be made 
For spotless innocence betray’d ? 

How fair, how lovely did’st thou show, 
Like lilied banks of falling snow : 

But now, alas, become my prey, 

Not tears can wash thy stains away ; 
Yet this small comfort | can give, 

That what’s destroy’d can make thee live.” 








ee ' alter mner ol th 

meot Rob Roy 

Tl! res, Heyward. and the choristi . 
th, tt th of the cave; whacl Is " , 
the Maqu i trush, and retiee to us upno 
recesses, while f t vu Piatie " alb carne 
is silent, save the ruci t the ters Da 
commence i son at eran tit fs ay 
interrupted by the yells of the savages. Th 
isiand as agai beleagus thos fthe Ela 
rows find maecus to rush nom at, § lhered4hey wal 
their dead, bat exalt over the weanws of theu 
departed t Viter a long and diligent search, 
th world baave departed without discovering 
thie treat of the fugitives, were it not for the 
conning of the treacherous guide, Magua. who 

thast finds the entrance. The prisoners are j 
dravged exultingly forth, and preparations are | 
riade for their gage info captivity. Magna, 
upbraided for his treachery, acknowledces his 
vengeful objet The whale scene is described 
with power. and wrought up fo a degree of thea 


ig inte 
ha 


warriors, 


rest 
caving the island, the Indians divide 
with the execs ption of Magua and y 


asa guord te the prisoners, fae 


c ape Then 


the course to Leake (seorg ‘he horses 
been secured by the ladians, Cora and A 
Wi mounted upon ther Naragansetts, while® 
thee reer and Davil’s steed, were taken by 
thee fori iter a weartsome march, in a 
mith western direction, they halt to refresh in 
tie allernoon, ipon a tassel Stee pace livttv.in 
the siedst of dain covered with p . 
Mig yard, on tlie srias feacd scaaed ittertipis ty 
negociate a ransom. which he Choacht were fa 
v rally received "The tients are ows 
newed, beat M igs by then bo seorn The 
treacherous Pluron, wath « ashing with 
rage, relates to Heyward what he econeeives to 
have been the spjury done hua by Manro. and 
for which he isnow vlatting lis reve nge W hile 
the Indians are revaling themselves, however, 
Magua summons Cora aside, anil proposes to 
release the other captives, on condition that she 
will vo to the land of the Elurons and become 
his s jaw which prop sition was of course 
jected, with all the firmness and dinity of 
her lofty nature. Et may here be proper to say 
a word as to the character of our heroines. Co 
i. the « rma st. is throughout, in every the most 
trying vicissitudes, ¢ ih un. collected, and inflexi 
ble in her purposes; while the y one eer, and not 





less beautiful and lovely sist: 
the twining ivy to the oak. Unsueeesstul in this 
attempt, the savage determines on immediate 
ves and the prisoners are all bound to 
trees for the torture of the flames. Cora then 
tates to the others. the conditions an which the y 
ean obtain thet with whieh. with their 
nt. she will eomply—t Lleyward 
Alice alike reject the proposal. In 

of rage, and swift as the Liehtaing’s flash. Ma 
vua hurls his tomahawk at Alice, which lodges 
in the tree, just clipping a ringlet from her gold 
en hair, So admirably is the scene wrought up 
in this place, the head of the reader unconscious- 
ly starts as he fancies he hears the instrument 
of death hurtle throuch the air. Heyward at this 
spectacle makes a desperate effort, breaks the 
withes with which he is bound, and eranples 
with one of the Indians. who is about to cleave 
the head of the tender Alice, but is overthrown, 
and while the savage is about to plunge his 
knife into bis bosom. a rifle ball lays him dead 
upon the earth. ‘This 2 = course the — 


T. ings to her like 


stance, 





P ransom, 
and 


a moment 


cons rat 


fora rescue. Hlawk-eye, Chingachgook and Ut 

eas, rash in—a desperate conflict ensues, saad 
all the Hlarons are killed, except the subtle Mi 
gua. who counterfeits death for a moment, and 
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WAADIES’ GARLAND. 

















i i" « s. The battle « over, the e pl 
i? i vy blew hi pite} pipe, and 
i i mauksyiving, While prepara 
5 ‘ their d part ire on their 
De nel v -hillinto a 
' i cinalinaatas 
ut it spring ad 
! rs. hin fi vears 
it il; t ott h mi het 
. weds Gist Pines peer 
: i 
red poets ‘ 
Resuming t r journey, the fugitives came 
ttc ya dense thicket. into which they pe 
ated. and took up their quarters ina ruinous 
old bloek-ho which Hawk-eveand ( ch 
gook had constructed during a former war be 
tween the Delawares and Mohawks. Here they 
were surrounded by thetr foes in the nicht; but 
were undiscovered, and thus favored wit i 
breadth escape ! before morning the vreaen 
ed * bloody pond,” near the gorge of the nioun 
tains wii here appr vach each other from e1 
side of the chrvstal lake St. Sacrament 
Called Lake George. Haw! : mete re 
rs, with sutlictent histori 1 ace nrac to the 
former ba tt).-- ipon this spot, betwee nthe F ench 
and English. p> former tine baron Deis 
kaa, and the tler attached t » the command 
otSir W an Johnson but nis narrative is in 
terrapi«! the challeng fa Freach sent 
nel. on the ‘opp ysite hen f the fatal pond — 
As Heyward and Cora both speak the French 
Vis nity th) vi ‘ th " ns ert elo and, 
finding that the fort co ided by Munro 
is already mvested by Mont lr. they pptss on, 
with a view of extricating them-elves from their 
pew dittteulty \ sudden splashin the placid 
bosom of the pond startl-s Tf ard. who dis 
covers that Chingachzook is missing, and of 
course comprehend: the e se of his absence 
and is not tenerant of his fatal sneeess. Ina 
moment the Indian is again at his side. with the 
scalp of the unsuspeeting grenadier in his belt. 


its j 


while 


recent owner was already sleep ney in 
the pond, whose waters had b Lon SO der pls 
crimsoned with the blood of his countrymen be 
fore. Finding themselves thas within the Freneh 
lines, it devolved upon Elawk-eye to lead tiem 
out, and attempt their passage to the fort. in 
some other way. A project. to send the Indians 
forward to clear a passage through the sent 
nels by the silent use of the knife, was rejected, 
Their guides then led them by a circuitons route, 
and a steep and a rugged path. to the bald and 














barren brow of [we believe} French mountain 
The horses are i ed, and the mornmy. 
dawns, Having brought his heroes to this lof 


the author has 
al lat idse ip - 
! ! rue 


a fine opportunity of 
hich for variety and 
red orandeur. is not ex 


° elected the 


Ky 


ty pea 
sketching 
beanty. for wild anc 
ceeded in the world. N« 
opportunity. Roeks. mountains, glens, the float 
must, the French ene tmpment, a id the 
ieged garrison on the plain below, and the scene 
of pl icid beanty presented by the unruffled bo 








ras he ne 


ine he 


SI 


som ot the lake which lies lower still, thickly 
studded with islands, are rapidly though dis 
tinetly brought into view, forming together a 


landscape of surpassing interest and sublimity. 
But from the manner in which the fort is in 
vested, it seems uttterly impracticable for the 
fugitives to reach the garrison. Hawk-eye. how- 
ever, discovers rolling up from the long valley 
of the lake, one of those dense and palpable fogs 
which are so common in that region, and pro- 
poses, as the only alternative, that under cover 
of this, they should throw themselves as it were 
down the rocky steep, and trust to fortune t 
preserve the right course, and reach the sally 
port of the fortress. The expedient is adopted ; 


to 





‘ 
but ere they have traversed half the distance 
they lose their course, are heard. if not seen 


by a French piquet. who fire and give pursuit. 


THE TRAVELLER. 

















XTRA rrrowe ARTER ‘SLE rTERS. 

A visit to tl ower of Lon the left bank 
of the Thames, Wapping, concluded our 
observat Ss for ic Gay Ar ‘ was i, 
and something more than a guniea expended |! 
three of us, in ascending from the river by th 
King’s steps, a! 1 in looking at “the lions’? here 
lepos ted. John Bull irries the division of labs ur, 
in showing his curiositics, to as great perfection as 
in the manufacture of pins. There is a guide and a 
fee for every department, though it be as circum 
s las White Watson’s muscum. One person 
exhibits muskets, another cannon, a third jewels, 
anda fourth wild beasts. The aggregate of the fee 
is eXor sit, amd the more mexcusable, since this 
place is subject to the regulation of the govern- 
me 

Phe Vower, in an architectural point of view, is 
not worth examining. It consists of antiquated piles 
of buildings standing round open cousts, and in no 

ay distinguish trom the contiguous wilderness 
of houses, except by four small turrets, which rise 
to a moderate heiglhit ove them. The curtosities, 
both natural amd ertificial, are so numerous and su 
well k mwnto ou rs, that enu Hie ration would 
becors tolerably tedious. There isa world of no- 
tions, to Whica honest Jolin seems as wariniy attach- 
ed, and in wich he is as fond of dealing, asany part 
of the fan of brother Jonathan. Yankee Dp 

pediar’s cart never furnished greater variety 

ian is here exhibited at eight shillings the pec p.— 
The motley collection, Lowever, is really worth 
seeing, conta such that wall interest the vir 
tuoso and the naturalist 

We were first conducted to the apartments ap 
propria Lito a modern armoury, in which there are 

UU, uskets, carbines, pisto! Sy all ‘i all dese lip- 
tions of implements of war, many of which were 
tried and found useless in practice. ‘The collection 
of armor taken from **the Invincible Armada’ of 
Spain, in the time of Philip the Il, is extensive and 
rare, properly set off by a statue of Elizabeth, in the 


her her 
caparisoned for the field, and held 
rire 


attitute of making vie speech to her troops, 


with her steed 


by a page identical, long-shanked, rusty axe 


with which the left-handed executioner hewed off 
the bead of oe Anne Boleyn, for no better reason 
than because she had blamelessly lost the affection 


of a capric¢ x big and licentious monarch, reflects as 
little credit upon royalty, as it affords pleasure to 


the visitant. 
In the ordnance department of the Tower, there 
of 


is a variety of curious pieces of artillery, some 





them upon a gigantic scale ; mortars, Rotman 
sevthes, and military ensigns, taken as trophies in 
different ages, and from different nations. It was 


gratifying to find no spoils from the well-fought 


fields of our own country, or from the decks of tts 
gallant ships. France has supplied the tower with 
the greater part of its munitions and insignia of wat 


The fluted pillars 


ry 


i 
Majesty 


nsome of the rooms are com- 


yosed of spears and boarding pikes oF his Catholic 


Vhe air of triumph with which these mo 
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nt s of British prowess are publicly exhibited, 
b-, s strongly aliens eristic of John Bull, and must 
tend to perpetuate feelings of hostility between him 


and his neighbors. But it is not without its € fect 


n inspiring the members of his family with senti- 





nents of patriot and a — of daring 
The group of kings, array a long line, from 
Wiilam the Conqueror to “en If, clad in the 
armour of their respective ages, and mounted upon 
their chargers, form an imposing and not uninterest- 
r spectacle Several of those whom I was most 
anxious to sce are, however, wanting to complete 
succession. ‘he humpbacked Richard, at whose 
rm © the dogs did bark,” is not to be found in the 
val ass¢ moblag r@;- alt iough the very sp yt Was 
pointed out where 
** Lay the gentle babes, girdling one another 
thin their alabaster, innocent arms ; 
The hips kke fe ir red roses on s talk, 








Which in their summer beauty kiss'd ! each other’ — 
Who were suffocated by Tyrrel, in compliance 
with the order of this regal monster; as also the 
place where the young princes were entombed. — 
Paits of the Tower have been hallowed | 5 the ge- 
nius of Shake speare, who here laid son Of lis 1m- 
mortal scenes, and hence derived a portion of his 
imagery These associations are worth more that 
all the cannon and perforated armour take’. fron 
the French at the battle of Wate 
The plate amd regalia use 1 at the cor uticn of 
“ie orge the IV .—swords and chulices, sceptres an 
alt-cellars, of massive guid, studded with the cost- 
hiest gems—excited in us some cur osity, as works 
ofart; though as emblems of power, they failed to 
inspire much reverance or awe. Afterall, they are 
merely what Cromwell denominated them—** bau- 
ples,”’ fit only for kings and children to play with, 
the age having gone by when they were regarded 
is the symbols of divine rights. A rod of hic] ori 
is vctimes as much a badge of power, as a golden 
: - ; and the swords of justice and mercy are not 
always wiclded by regal hands. 
5 ee 


Po 


RATTURE. 


My tPVALIAN WOMEN. 
; Since he first crossed the Alps, 
become a passionate 
He was struck with 


more foreibly struck 


ek me 





De Bree had 
admirer of Italian women 

their beauty, but he was 
by that grace of the mind 
—that happy mixture of softness and expression, 
of quickness and simplicity, of playfulness and 
melancholy, which form the pecuhar charm of 
the daughters of Italy. Resembling children in 
some respects, especially in what relates to men 








tal endowments, they, in all that is connecte 
vith the heart,astonish man with thei courage, 
disinterestedness, and selfdevotion. Bountiful 


nature has done every thing for them; educa 
tion but kttle. Their passions are allowed to 
crow in wild luxuriance, but their passions are 
rally of the softer kind; and no women in 
the woild are more naturally charitable and be- 
nevolent than the Italian women, Little inelin 


rene 
een 





ed to vanity, they are pleased with their con 
quests for their own sakes: they seldom make 
a disolav of then power, xcept towards the 
person whom they really wish to captivate, and 
when once they have him hound in their silken 
fetters, thi y little ¢ that others should wit 
ness theu triumph ith them it is the heart, 
and not the mind, that mniust be tished. Henee 
the mystery, the al ‘nee, the apparent duliness, | 











THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 


atte al Italian courtship 
hardly suppose . Seeing two I 


it Sexes, sitting apart 


whi h utmecciie. \ 
stranger would 
sons of differe: in company. 
seldom uttering a word to one another, scar 
looking towards each other, at least apparent 
vy; hardly would a stranger suppose that those 
two are the warmest and most passionate of lo 





ely 


vers. Although seemingly indifferent, they con 
trive to be so place das to be constantly in each 


ry, and a 
ply them with the 
words of aftection, 
threater 
observed 


other’s view during the whole 
glance. a slight motion, su] 

of the most expressive 
ty, displeasure, 
is often to be 


evening 


pi ice 


on entrea ot pine 


The same 


or 


at church. in 





the theatres, and at the public walks. This ma 
neuvre is commen to noble and plebian,. to eit 
zen and peasant. All this may appear ¢ dull to a 


foreigner, but the Italians seem determined to 
love for themselves, and not for the gratification 
of vanity 
: abate 
FEMALE FRIENDSHIP. 
e Genlis’ Memoirs contains the follawal 
lar narr on the authority of the 


ryuiar Wart 
tis of Londonderry. 


Madame cd 


ative, 


my 


Marg 





** Lady -anor Butler, now [1778) about 28 
vears of age, was born in Dublin. An orphan from 











the cradle, and a rich, amiable, id love ly 
her band was sought by persons of the best fami- 
lies in Ireland, but she very early anvounced her 
repugnance to marriag his taste for indepen- 
dence, which she never concealed, was in no re- 
spect injurious to her reputation: her behaviour 





perfect pr 
I 
for 


virtues that embellish hex 


was alwavs marked ypriety ; no wo- 


man was eve kable mild 


and all the 


smftar ' 
t infancy sne 


rmore rema iness, mo- 


desty ’ 


From earlie was the intimate fri¢ 


of Miss Ponsonby; by a singular coincidence of 
events which struck their imagination, they were 
both bern at Dublin, in the same year and on the 
sane day, and became orphans at the same period. 
It was easy for them to fancy from this, that heaven 


rit that it had des- 


yusecrate 


had created the: each other ; 


‘d them toc 


n 
ting their mutual existence to 
each other, and to perform the voyage of life, 


the 


in 


bosom of peace, of confidence, of indepen- 


dence. ‘Their sensibility enabled them to realize 


this illusion. Their friendship so increased with 


their age, that at seventeen they mutually promised 


to preserve their liberty, and never to part from 


each other. They formed from that moment the 
plan of withdrawing from the world, and of fixing 
themselves forever in the profoundest solitude.— 


of Wales, 
to 


Having heard of the charming landscape 


vy made 


the a secret journey thither, in order 


choose the place of their retreat. ‘They arrived at 
Llangollen, and there found, on the summit of a 
of which the 


Th 


mountain, a little insulated cottage, 


situation seemed to them delightful. 
th 


ere it was 
it they resolved to fix their abode. The guar- 
dians of the young fugitives, however, traced their 
steps and brought them back to Dublin. They de- 
clared that they would return to their mountaiis 
soon as they should have attained their majority 

In fact, ut twenty-one, in spite of all entreaties 1: 
Ire } 


Msonypy 


arguments of their relatives, they quitted 
Miss P 


hi, but Lady Eleanor possesses a considera 


forever, and went to Llangollen. 5 
not ri 
fortune. She purchased the little cottage of the 
peasants, aad the land about the mountain, and 


built a house upon its site, of which the outside is 






















extremely simple, but it tt st 
elegar Ont latform of the mountain, sur 
rour 4 t are a rt la flow ca 
len; ah t ses is the onlv fence of that ru 
ral habitation. <A ym is carriagre-way W 
miacde int! ) ain, fur which the toor 
was remedied by art; on the top of the m 1 
however, were a! \ to remain so ancient tu 
i proai; ush iruit t s ] it r 
and in part il ac at t tr 

Wil i] ! lthe fi st « ya land.- 
Ihe two friends still possess, at t! the hil 
a meadow fort cks, a beaut i 
and a kitchen-carden. Vhese two extraordina 
persons, both of whom possess the m cultivate 
minds and th most charm a ymplishment 
have lived in that solitud rs, tl 
ever having sk pt out of it Star ‘ 
vertheless, they are far fro rved; they 
frequently pay v sits to the ne ghb ring centlemen’ 
Ouses, and recei ] teness and kim 

travellers who are either coming from or 
ing to Ircland, and who are recomn ‘ 
tion by their friends.” 
VARIETY. 
CREED OF THE WEIIABEES 
They assert, it is said, the unity of the D 

they hold him to be immaterial, eternal, and o 
nipotent ; and in their addresses to the Suj eb 
ing they are ferventand devout. According to then 
God never bas dictated any written code of lays 
men, nor has he made any revelation of himself.— 
His existence, they think, is sufficiently man:fest 
in his works. His will cannot be mistaken, since 


he has implanted the distinct perception ot 7 ‘ 
with th 


siete 


ind wrong in the human mind, together 





iction that virtue alone can be agreeab] 





con 
Author of Nature. 
MRS. PILKINGTON. 
Mrs. Pilkington, whose talents were once the 
theme of praise, had from her earliest 
a strong disposition to letiers 


infancy 
her eves be 
pernsit her to 


> 


ing weak, her mother would not 


look at a book. lest it should injure them, As 
restraint only served fo quicken her natural 
thirst for knowledge, she availed herself of eve 
ry opportunity that could gratify it; so that at 


live years of age she could read, and even tast 
the beauties of some of the best English poets 


She continued in this manner to improve hes 
mind by stealth, till she had accomplished he: 
twelfth year; when her brother, a litle playtal 


boy, brought her a ship of paper one day, and 
desired her to write some thing on it that would 
please him; on which she wrote the following 

lines: 


** Oh spotless paper, fair and white ! 


On thee by force constrained to write, 
Is it not hard I should de stroy 
i purity to ple we a boy 
ng rateful L thus to abuse 
; be fairest servant ef the Muse ; 
er tri 1, to whom I oft iuipart 
Phe choicest secrets of mv heart, 
Ah ' what ato ’ can be a 
Vor spotless ‘ rav’d 
How fair, W tove l t mu show, 
Like hhed banks 
But il key P 
Not tes can Wash thy sta iwayv ; 
Yet : ill comfort 1 ive 
‘That wi s destroy’d ean make thee live.” 


. 
i 


3 
VANUTY 
\ man who ts pt of his property, will 
sometimes call himself poor, that you may 
soothe his faney hy contradicting him great 


‘ } 1 
heanty, likewise, wi to believe that she 


i] pretend 
roakes an ordinary appearance, and 
**In hopes of contradiction, oft will say, 
Methinks tlock most horribly to-day.” 
‘Lhe most effect 


is to pretend 


ual way to mortify sueh persons, 
to heheve them, and to aeknow 
ledee that there is some truth in their assertions. 
“Tf T were making up a plan of consequence,” 
| eat Lord Bolingbroke, * | should like 


savs the gi 
t to consult with a sensible an”? 
t to consult with a sensible woman. 





Etymology of the we 


in, from leaf or laf, which signifies al 


wr Ladu.—t was at first Leaf- 
oaf of bre ad, 


md Dian to serve. It was afterwards corrupted to 
lafily; and at length to /ady. So that it appears 


the original meaning of the term implies one who 

distributes bread. The true dady is one who 

the poor, and relieves their 
I 


indigence. 


Dre 


ing to her friend, 


»—Miss E 
Miss S 


and addre 





was enu 





» the qualities whi 
mitust unite 


her 


in the man on whom she could bestow 


} 


heart and hand. 





“Ile must possess talents,” 
suid she, *¢and dignity, and beauty, and education, 
and—and-~”’ * Address,” said Miss S——. ‘* O yes, 
lress,” returned Miss E—-, with her 


characteristic narvelle. 


you may edd d 


—— + aw 
SINGULAR COURTSHIP. 

in the Ukrain, when a young woman falls in love 
with a man, she is not the least ashamed to go to his 
father’s house, and reveal her passion in the most 
tender and pathetic manner, and to promise the 
most submissive obedience, if he will accept her 
for a wife. Should the insensible swain pretend 
any excuse, she tells him that she is resolved not to 
quit the house till he gives his consent ; and ac- 
cordingly, taking up her lodging, remains there 
till in the end he either consents, however unwil- 
lingly, to be wooed, or betakes himself to flight. 

a 

Equality of mankind.—Voctor Johnson was din- 
ing one day at Madame M‘Canley’s—she had talked 
a long time about the natural equality of mankind. 
Johnson, when! she had finished her harangue, 
rose up from the table, and with great solemnity of 
countenance and a bow to the ground, said to the 
servant who was waiting behind him, ‘ Mr. John, 


pray be seated in my place, and px 


permit me to wait 
upon you in my turn; your mistress says, you hear, 
that we are all equal.” 


French AF 


indertaken to accompany some ladies to see the 


Politeness.— rench Marquis, who had 
eclipse of the sun, at the observatory at Paris, heard, 
on his arrival, that the phenomenon was all over.— 
The ladies looked disappointed ; but the gallant 
Marquis, attempting to console them, said, ‘* Ne- 
ver mind, Ladies, go in; Mr. Cassini (the Astrono- 
mer) is a particular friend of mine, and a y ery polite 
man; [am certain he will have the goodness to be- 
gin again.” 





&>+ Postmasters or others, enclosing $5, free 
of pustage, for four copies of the Gartann, will 
be entitled te a fifth copy for their trouble. 
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| 
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_THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
_ POETRY. 


FEMALE WORTII. 
rnal worth upon thy cheek bestows 
\ rose’s beauty, tho’ no rose be there, 

! 
0 


Inte 


A heart which breaks alm 


st t re rebuk’d, 
A mind inform’c yet fearfull to be seen, 
Kept by a tongue which n 
And cautious then its gol 

These are thy cl charms for me, 
And in imy eye as swect a grace bestow, 

\s matchless beauty trick’d in airy smiles, 
And suit of fantasy. And these shall last 
As morning fair, and fresh as amaranth, 
When all thy triumphs, Be 


ver but at home, 


len trust betrays. 
iarms; and they are 





auty, are ho more. 


MODESTY. 

*Tis indeed most trne. 
I left vou, sir, a froward foolish girl, 
Full of capricious thoughts and tiery sy 
Which, without judgment, | would vent on all. 
Sut L have learnt this truth indehibly— 
modesty, in deed, in word, and thought, 
S the prime grace of woman; and with that, 
ore than by frowning looks and saucy speeches, 
he May persuade the man that rightly loves her, 
Whom she was ne'er intende 


nirits, 


d to command. 


| Honey Moon. 


TRUTH. 
. ‘Truth 
Comes to us with a slow and doubtful step, 
Measuring the ground she treads on, and forever 
Turning her curious eye to see that all 
Is right behind, and with a keen survey 
Choosing her onward path.’’—[Percivat. 


THE TRUMPET—ky¥ mks. nemMAns. 

The Trumpet’s voice hath roused the land, 
Light up the beacon pyre ! 

A hundred hills have seen the brand, 
And waved the sign of fire ! 

A hundred banners to the breeze 
Their gorgeous folds have cast, 

And, hark ! was that the sound of seas 
A king to war went past ! 

The chief is arming in his hall, 
‘The peasant by his hearth ; 

The mourner hears the thrilling call, 
And rises from the earth ! 

The mother on her first-born son 
Looks with a boding eye ;— 

Tuey come not back, though all be won, 
Whose young hearts leap so high. 

The bard hath ceased his song, and bound 
The falchion to his side ; 

F’en for the marriage altar crowned, 
The lover quits his bride ! 

And all this haste, and change and fear, 
By eartury clarion spread ! 

How will it be when kingdoms hear 
‘The blast that wakes the dead ? 


On hearing the Sacred Air 
ad THERE’S NOTHING TRUE BUT HEAVEN.” 


In childhood’s bloom, when hopes beguile 
And every charm is given ; 
Each morrow meets us with a smile, 
Aud every joy is ours awhile— 
This earth is then a Heaven. 


These years have past and changed the scene 
Like summer clouds of even ; 
Some kind and faithful friend can wean 
Our busy thoughts from what has been, 
And make this earth a Heaven. 


But where sweet woman’s plighted faith, 
To man in truth is given ; 
When like a star she lights our path, 
A guardian Angel unto Death ; 
@h! then this earth is Heaven. 
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Lines written on a blank leaf of Lord Byrows 
“BRIDE OF ABYDOS.” 

Know’st thou the land where the hardy green thistle, 

The red blooming heath and the harebell abound, 

Where oft, o’cr the mountain, the shepherd’s shrill 
whistle 

Is heard in the gloaming so sweetly to sound ? 

Know’st thou the land of the cedar and flood, 

Where the pine of the forest for ages has stood ; 

Where the eagle comes forth on the wings of the 
storm, 

And her young ones are rock’d on the high Cairn 
gorne ¢ 

Know’st thou the land where the coldCeltic wave 

Encircles the hills which its blue waters lave, * 

Where the virgins are pure as the gems of the se: 

And their spirits are light as theig actions are free 

’Tis the land of /Ay sires—’tis the land of thy youth, 

Where first thy young heart glow’d with honour and 
truth ; 

Where the wild fire of genius first caught thy youn 
soul, 

And thy feet and thy fancy roam’d free from centro! 

Then why does ¢hat fancy still dwell on a clime, 

Where love leads to tnadness, and madness to crime 

Where courage itself is 


more savage than brave, 
Where man is a despot, 


and woman a slave ? 
Tho’ soft are the breezes, and sweet the perfume, 
And fair are the gardens of Gull in their bloom ; 
Can the odours they scatter, the roses theu bear, 
Speak peace to the heart of suspicion and fear ? 
Ah! no, ’tis the magic that glows in ‘hy strain, 
That gives life to the action, and sou/ to the scene, 
And the deeds which they do, and the tales which 
they te Il, 
Enchant us alone, by the power of thy spell. 
Then is there no charm in thine own native earth ? 
Does no talisman rest on the place of thy birth ? 
Are the daughters of .dlbion less worthy thy care, 
Less soft than Zelica, less bright than Gulnare ? 
Are her sons /ess renowned, are her warriors és 
brave, 
Than the slaves of a prince, who himself is aslave * 
Then strike thy wild lyre, let it sound with thy fame, 
Let the mighty in arms live and conquer again ; 
Their past deeds of glory thy lays shall rehearse, 
And the fame of thy country revive in thy verse. 


FROM THP ITALIAN. 
When Fortune smiles, and life is fair, 
Seck not the gem of Friendship there ; 
When true and false are mingling near, 
They both may seem alike sincere ; 
But when the storms of sorrow lower, 
And pale Distress asserts her power, 
‘The clouds that first o’ercast the sky 
Will bid the friends of fortune fly : 
But one who truly lov’d before 
Will only change to love thee more. 

A correspondent of the London papers, who was 
on board the steam-boat Comet, when she sunk, on 
her passage from Inverness to Glasgow, and was 
fortunate enough to save himself, quotes the follow- 
ing descriptive and spirited lines from Lord Byron’s 
Don Juan, as being strikingly apposite to the fear- 
ful catastrophe: 

Then rose fiom sea to sky the wild farewell, ; 

Then shriek’d the timid, and stood still the brave; 
Then some leap’d overboard with dreadful yell, 

As eager to anticipate their grave ; 

And the sea yawn’d around her like a hell, 

And down she suck’d with her the whirling wave, 
Like one who grapples with his enemy, 

And strives to strangle him before he die. 
And first one universal shriek there rush’d, 

Louder than the ocean, like a crash 
Of echoing thunder ; and then all was hush’d, 

Save the wild shriek and the remorseless des! 
Of billows; but at intervals there gushed, 

Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 








